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Miss Rachel Baker who demonstrated 


"devotional somnium." 


Psychiatry as a field of medicine owes 
much of its origin to the history of hospitals. 
Predecessors of the hospital disappear into 
antiquity, but we know that by the late middle 
ages certain institutions were founded, partic- 
ularly under the influence of Arabian culture, 
that played a hospital-like role. There was a 
gradual growth of these institutions under the 
auspices of Christian charity, but it was only 
in the 18th century that various religious, 
private and governmental organizations self- 
consciously promulgated the founding of modern 
hospitals. Psychiatric units were developed in 
general hospitals (for example, in this country 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1752, and the 
New York Hospital in 1792) and as separate institu- 
tions (as exemplified in the United States by 
Virginia's Williamsburg Asylum in 1773 and the 
Friends' Asylum of Philadelphia in 1813). The 
development of such psychiatric units meant that 
someone had to take charge of their administration 
and in general this role was assumed by physicians. 
As more and more doctors became interested in the 
problems of mental illness, the movement played 
an essential role in the professionalization of 
the field, even though psychiatric problems and 
attempts to deal with them were as old as the 
written history of mankind. Physicians interested 
in psychiatry began to publish their material in 
journals, to write books, and to correspond with 
colleagues with similar responsibilities. This 
growth eventually made possible the establishment 
of the German, American, and British psychiatric 
associations in the decade following 1843, and 
also the founding of psychiatric journals (the 
American Journal of Insanity was the second 
psychiatric journal in the world at its founding 
in 1844). 
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These early physicians, or alienists as 
they were also called, developed another form 
of communication. These were the annual hospital 
reports which were inaugurated early in the 19th 
century. These reports played several roles. 
As most hospitals were under governmental auspices, 
they served the purpose of reporting to the govern- 
ing agency. But they were also meant to be inform- 
ative for the general public in order to enlist 
their support and to encourage their use of these 
hospitals. In that sense they played a public 
relations or propaganda purpose. They also 
became a vehicle for reporting the doctor's 
findings in dealing with their patients and for 
communicating their experiences to their colleagues. 
The reports were widely exchanged between the 
hospitals of the time. We have been building 
our collection of reports for many years, but 
we still have numerous gaps. Up to last year, 
we had approximately 2600 reports. 1982 provided 
the Friends with an unusual opportunity to make 
extensive additions to this collection when we 
were able to purchase from several sources a 
total of 486 pamphlets with 37 being from foreign 
hospitals. These were mostly from the latter 
half of the 19th century. Something of their 
distribution can be seen as follows: 1850s-35 
items, 1860s-67, 1870s-129, 1880s-80, 1890s-49, 
1900/1909-56. 


These annual reports are valuable for the 
researcher on many levels. They provide a way 
of tracing staff members, and at the same time 
offer a means for the researcher to examine broad 
social policies ranging from governmental control 
to interactions with local communities. They 
are a particularly valuable source of information 
for statistical evaluation of admissions and 
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discharges and total census. They give many 

clues to the administrative headaches in running 
such an institution, and they also offer a glimpse 
of the richness, or the barrenness, of the daily 
program for the hospital's patients. Finally, 
they are also useful for the scientific informa- 
tion they contain about the results of therapy, 
and the experimentation with new therapies and 
medications. The Friends should be pleased that 
they were able to provide this rare resource to 

us this past year. Annual reports were usually 
published in small editions and, consequently, 
collections of any size rarely come on the market. 


Suicide 


‘** The worst of all,” Mr. Power said, ‘‘ is the man who takes 
his own life.” 

Martin Cunningham drew out his watch briskly, coughed, and 
put it back. 

““'The greatest disgrace to have in the family,” Mr. Power 
added. 

‘*Temporary insanity, of course,” Martin Cunningham said 
decisively. ‘“ We must take a charitable view of it.” 


(Snippet of conversation from Joyce's Ulysses.) 


The subject of suicide figures prominantly in 
our acquisitions for 1982, and illustrates the curious 
convergence of events that allows different sources 
to provide us with books which rarely become avail- 
able. We obtained three such works on suicide this 
year, all written from a religious viewpoint; two 
volumes were purchased and one was a gift. 


The topic of suicide has long caused mixed 
reactions in the human mind. Even the ancient 
Greeks, who generally took a philosophical view 
of the matter, forbade normal funerals for suicides. 
There are suicides and attempts reported in the 
Bible wherein the tone, contrary to popular 
assumptions, is quite neutral and non-condemnatory. 
Shortly after the death of Christ, the Romans 
viewed suicide as an acceptable maneuver to pre- 
serve one's honor, while at the same time Josephus 
became the first Jew to argue against its accept- 
ability. The early Christians probably tolerated 
the act until the dawn of the 5th century when 
Augustine argued persuasively that suicide was 
sinful as it represented self-murder. From then 
on the Christian church forbade suicide, refusing 
last rights and presumably denying the immortal 
soul its place in heaven. In addition, the dead 
body was not allowed to be buried in sacred ground. 
A custom arose of burying the body along the high- 
way (often after the corpse had been dragged 
through the town's streets) with a.stake driven 
through its heart. One can imagine what distress 
this caused the family of the deceased. During 
this period, the Moslems considered suicide 
worse than homicide; but in the East, followers 
of Buddhism and Hinduism believed that individ- 
uality was an illusion and considered suicide a 
proper act. 


In the West, traditional Christian views 
predominated into the 1600s. Change was in progress, 
however, during this century in which spectacular 
scientific advances were being made. Our first 
book indicated traces of this change though it 
is basically conservative. This infrequently 
seen work was the gift of the Siegfried and 
Josephine Bieber Foundation. Life's Preservative 
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against Self-Killing (1637) was written by John 
Sym, a country clergyman from Essex. Sym believed 


that suicide was on the increase and he desired 
to reduce it, using his experience from counseling 
his flock for nearly 30 years. Sym recognized 
direct as well as indirect causes of suicide. 
The latter included excessive eating, drunken- 
ness, unnecessary risk taking, dueling, and even 
"using labour and recreations to surfeiting.” 

He also included self-doctoring as a form of 
indirect suicide. Although he believed it was a 
sin to kill oneself, he had a pragmatic and 
observing view of the problem. For example, he 
devoted one chapter to a study of the means used 
in suicide attempts. He recognized as well the 
need to study how the motivation for a suicide 
varied. Several chapters discuss the role of 
the passions (disgrace and shame, love, anger 
and revenge, fear, ambition) as well as poor 
judgment, intellectual misunderstanding, troubles 
of conscience, etc. In addition, he recognized 
that mental disturbances may play a role in 
certain patients as the mentally defectives, 
lunatics, and extreme melancholics. 


The title best describes our second item 
on the subject of suicide: The Mischief of 
Persecution Exemplified; by a true Narrative 
of the Life and Deplorable End of Mr. John Child, 
who Miserably destroy'd himself, Octob. 13.1684. 
Giving An Account of his Despair; And divers 
Conferences had with him, by several of his 
Friends. Together With his answer and Papers; 
Written by his Own Hand. Also A Discourse of 
the Nature and Office of Conscience. (London, 
(1688) This type of pamphlet exhorting proper 
behavior from a religious point of view becomes 
useful for its deliberations about the role of 


conscience. In these discussions one finds much 
of interest about melancholia and obsessive scruples. 


Shifting viewpoints accelerated in the 18th 
century and French writers took the lead in 
questioning traditional concepts. Much earlier, 
in the 16th century, Montaigne argued that pain 
and suffering were valid reasons for killing 
oneself. Montesquieu, in 1721, adopted an even 
more permissive stance regarding suicide. He 
also expanded on the earlier: economic specula- 
tions by John Donne (1644) that the prohibition 
of suicide served to enslave workers in their 
positions. French writers that followed included 
the adamant d'Holbach, and the more moderate 
Voltaire who questioned why killing in war was 
permissable in Christian countries but suicide 
was not. On the British scene, David Hume followed 
Montesquieu in his posthumously published Essay 
on Suicide (1783) in which he wrote that he did 
not consider the act of suicide as a crime against 
oneself, nor did he believe it was harmful to 
society. 


The Reverend Charles Moore, a graduate of 
Cambridge and a Vicar in Kent, decided to respond 
to statements by Hume and, at the same time, do 
an extensive review of the subject taking into 
consideration "natural, social, moral and religious" 
factors. The product was A Full Inquiry into the 
Subject of Suicide (London, 1790). It was an 
extensive work and appeared in two volumes. This 
very scarce book was presented to us by Dr. Donald 
C. Greaves, the Director of Psychiatry at the 
Evanston Hospital. Moore surveyed in a broad- 
minded fashion the nature of suicide, its defini- 
tion, causes, the reasons against it, and the 
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history of suicide in different cultures and 
nations, a subject which occupies the major 
portion of the book. Moore's viewpoint was 
traditional, but not adamant nor strident and 
he acknowledged that the most excusable cause 
for suicide existed when a patient was dying 
from an emaciating disease. His measured 
approach included the collecting of statistics. 
In his County of Kent, he found that there were 
roughly 32 suicides per year during the period 
from 1770 to 1788. At the same time, the figures 
for London ran about 120 cases yearly. Moore 
appended to his book a separate, but related, 
study of duelling. The problem of suicide is 
still very much with us and still creates 
discussions that have religious, medical, and 
social components. 


Returning to the 17th century, we should 
also mention another work donated by Dr. Greaves. 
This large volume contains the collected works 
of Johann Weyer (or Wier, 1515-1588), famed as 
one of the founders of the psychiatric profession, 
and is entitled simply Opera Omnia (Amsterdam, 
1660). Five years ago we reported on his study, 
The Powers of the Devil published in 1563, which 
presented his views that many bewitched women 
were not involved in black magic, but were 
actually ill in some fashion. For such audacity, 
the Roman Catholic Church placed all his writings 
on the primary forbidden list, where they remained 
until early in our century. Weyer's Collected 
Works contains not only this item, but also his 
study of the De Irae Morbo of disease of wrath, 
which he considers from a theological, philosophical 
and medical viewpoint. His works give us a glimpse 
of a conscientious physician. His careful approach 
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nN our time, the most fruitful mother 
of calamitiés is the Belief in the 
sorcery Of witches. daily ExpERIENcEe 
shows what hatred among kinsmen, 
what strife BETWEEN NEIGNBORS, 
what NUMEROUS MUROERS Of INNOCENT 
people such Belief In THE POWER 
of witches BRINGS FORTH. GREAT 

misfoRtUNEs RESULT FROM The fanatical 
opinion that childish old hags who are called witches OR WIZ- 
ards can 0 any harm to men and animals. yet, There are few 
diseases Which are NOT attriBputed to the cause Of witches. 





none can more correctly jUudOGE aBOUuT such things than 
we physicians whose ears and hearts are BEING Constantly 
TORTURED BY This SUPERSTITION. almost all The theologians are 
SILENT REGARDING This poison superstition, Soctors tolerate 
It, JURISTS tREat 1t while still undeR the influence of old 
prejudices; wherever 1 Listen, ThERE IS NO ONE, NO OnE Who 
out of compassion for humanity unséals the Labyrinth or 
Extends a hand to heal the deadly wound. 


therefore, 1 with my limited means, have undertaken to 
dare TO MEasuRE myself with this difficult affair. My OBJECT 
Is Medical, in that 1 have to show That iLLneEsses, WHOSE ORIGINS 
ARE ATTRIBUTED TO witches, come from natural causes; and 
finally, my oBject ts Legal, in that 1 shall have to speak Of 
the punishment of sorcerers and witches in another than 
the accustomed way. their ILLnéss is a sufficient pain. 


witches can harm no one throuGch the most malicious will 
or the uGliest exorcism, that rather their imagination — 
inflamed By the demons in a way not uNnderRstandaBle TO US 
~and the torture of melancholy makes them only fancy 
they have caused €EviL. 


Weyer 


(Roche 
translation) 
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may be observed from an experience he recorded 

in 1573. A ten-year old girl, who seemingly 
survived without eating or drinking, or any 
obvious elimination, became famous for her 
miraculous mode of living. Weyer had her moved 
to his employer's castle where his studies 
revealed that the assistance of her sister had 
made her wondrous existance possible. When the 
Duke wished to punish the children and the family, 
it was Weyer who successfully argued against it. 
We will return again to Weyer later in our report. 


Trance States 


The investigation of spontaneous trance 
states was inaugurated in the United States 
during the years of the War of 1812 and immediately 
thereafter. The first case to come to attention 
was that of Rachel Baker, a twenty-year old 
woman from the County of Onandago in upper New 
York State. For three years, she had experienced 
spells at bedtime which eventually brought her 
public acclaim. She would appear to fall asleep, 
but would begin to "preach" fluently. In the 
fall of 1814, she was brought to New York City 
to be studied by eminent physicians, but in a 
leisurely fashion so her remarkable talents could 
be demonstrated nightly at local taverns. A 
group of five physicians were consulted, led by 
Samuel Latham Mitchill who had founded the 
country's first medical journal some years 
before. The attention she created in New York 
was reported by Charles Mais in his pamphlet 


entitled The Surprising Case of Rachel Baker, 
who Prays and Preaches in Her Sleep (New York, 


1814) which consists of his stenographic reports 
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of her prayers and exhortations, and a medical 
introduction by Dr. Mitchill. Our copy gains 
added interest because it belonged to Mitchill. 
(Dr. Mitchill was an attending physician at 

The New York Hospital.) Mitchill marked his 
copy with annotations undoubtedly in preparation 
for The Devotional Somnium, a book that he and 
John H. Douglass produced the following year. 
We have reported on it before; it not only con- 
Sidered Rachel but surveyed many cases of varied 
trance experiences. Both these books present 
the earliest 19th century American medical 
writings on states of altered consciousness. 
While in this time frame, we should also mention 
that the Friends enabled us to obtain the second 
edition (1818) of Benjamin Rush's Diseases of the 
Mind. For some reason, this edition seems to 

be the scarcest of the five American imprints. 
The second edition was published five years after 
Rush's death and contains no changes. It was 
selected because we strive vigorously to have 
all imprints that illustrate the developments of 
American psychiatry. 


A French Collection 


Our readers may have received the impression 
that we collect Anglo-American items only. Not so! 
Over 100 of our acquisitions were in foreign 
languages, the majority being in French followed 
by Italian and German. 


The most exciting foreign books we purchased 
last year were in French, however. A special 
collection was obtained through the Margaret S. 
Millhauser Fund which included a number of works 
from the late 19th century. Books from this time 
period are often quite uncommon and, as they 


appeared just after the introduction of acid 
paper, their pages are usually quite yellow and 
brittle. It was also a difficult time for French 
psychiatry as the field, especially in Paris, 

was under political siege. 


Jan Goldstein has researched these develop- 
ments. (J. Modern Hist. (1982) 54: 209-239). 
It appears that the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, abetted by the government of the French 
Second Empire, felt threatened by the issues of 
materialism and free will that were being 
discussed by the medical profession. The struggle 
accelerated in 1865 during a series of lectures 
on the history of medicine (of all innocuous 
subjects!) held at the Paris Faculty of Medicine. 
Professor Alexandre Axenfield reviewed Johann 
Weyer's life and issues sensitive to the Church. 
He ended his talk with a discussion of forensic 
psychiatry, responsibility, and asked questions 
about free will. Further lectures on the history 
of medicine were then forbidden by the local 
government. Three years later a medical student 
made the mistake of writing his graduation doctoral 
dissertation on neurophysiology, crime and free 
will. (He eventually was allowed to graduate 
after he submitted a second and safe dissertation 
on senility.) The battle quickened with the 
press joining the fray. The French Senate then 
began an investigation of the viewpoints of the 
medical faculty. In 1873, the Paris Police 
Department placed an undercover investigator in 
the medical school. He remained there for three 
years reporting evidences of materialism and 
the spontaneous anticlerical jokes made by Charcot. 
All this led to a political situation where 
psychiatry was attacked as being most dangerous 
in its views and led to the forbidding of all 
clinical psychiatric teaching in the city 
hospitals from 1874 to 1876! 
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The winds of change were blowing, however. 
In the 1870s the government fell and the republ- 
lican wing gradually gained strength under the 
important leadership of Gambetta. Allied to 
Gambetta's efforts was the support of two 
psychiatrists, the activist Bourneville and 
his quieter teacher, Charcot. Important in these 
occurrences was Paul Bert, the professor of 
physiology, who became minister of public 
instruction and religion when Gambetta formed 
a government in 1881. Psychiatry never had had 
a professorship until now. All teaching had 
been informal and performed in clinical settings. 
In 1876, young Clemenceau introduced a bill 
creating the first chair in mental alienation. 
Evidence indicates it was meant for Charcot, but 
political manipulation led to a two-year delay 
and finally to it being filled by Benjamin Ball. 
Apparently, Ball was selected because he was 
quite unknown, noncontroversial and unlikely to 
create any trouble for the clergy. Nevertheless, 
he became quite productive, but he apparently 
had limited influence and is essentially unknown 
today in the history of psychiatry. When Gambetta 
assumed power, the balance shifted towards Charcot 
as a new chair on diseases of the nervous system 
was created which he filled in January 1882. 
During this same period, Bourneville had gone onto 
the council of the Paris government, and managed 
to start reducing the powers of the religious 
nurses who by tradition were members of the Sisters 
of Charity. The founding of the first lay nurs- 
ing school in a hospital accelerated this process. 
Space does not permit more than a mention of 
another important clinical trend in all of this 
story; that is the reinterpretation of past 
religious experiences (demonic possession, states 
of ecstasy, and religious trances, etc.) as medical 
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phenomena. Through the impact of Charcot in 
particular, many of these behavioral experiences 
were now being discussed under the rubric of 
hysteria and hypnosis, while Bourneville embarked 
on a series of reprints illustrating these points 
from ancient religious literature and cases. He 
even reissued a French edition of Weyer's famous 
book on the devil in 1885. 


The eleven French works purchased by the 
Millhauser Fund include three by the main characters 
in the above story. We obtained two books by 
Benjamin Ball: La Folie Erotique (Paris, 1888) 
and Legons sur les Maladies Mentales (Paris, 1890). 
The former is an important but neglected work on 
sexual excitements while the latter surveys much 
of the field of psychiatry. Charcot, whose 
writings we possess in many editions, is represented 
by a small book he wrote with a student and art 
colleague (Charcot was a painter in his own Lignt /> 
Paul Richer, entitled Contribution a l' Etude de 
L'Hypnotisme chez les Hystériques. (Paris, 1881- 
1883). It is a profusely illustrated (with 26 
figures and 20 photographs of patients) study of 
neuromuscular hyper-excitability in alledged 
hysterics. Charcot's work on hypnotism from 1878 
on did much to make the technique a legitimate 
topic for investigation. In this respect he 
influenced his students Freud, Janet, and de la 
Tourette among many others. We added another 
book to this group through the generosity of Louise 
E. Glass. It is an important work by Pierre Janet 
entitled lEtat Mentale des Hysteriques (Paris 1911) 
which is the French edition of the lectures he 
gave at Harvard Medical School in 1907. 
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Space does not allow us a discussion of the 
many other interesting and important individual 
items, nor of groupings such as a volume of 17 
French doctoral dissertations, nor a collection 
of 12 books on narcotic addictions, largely of the 
early 20th century. There were many more we could 
have purchased if funds were available. Friends 
of all kinds made possible the following growth 
for the Historical Library in 1982: 226 books 
acquired, 486 hospital reports, 17 doctoral 
dissertations, and 2 photographs. Many of these 
are gifts from individuals whose names are listed 
later in this report. We thank everybody for 
their cooperation in helping to preserve the 
literature of psychiatry. 


Archives of Psychiatry 


Our Archives continued to grow through gifts 
from various sources. Two years ago we announced 
that Mrs. Clare Winnicott had decided to deposit 
the papers of Dr. Donald W. Winnicott (1896-1971) 
with us. This year the first shipment arrived. 
It consisted of six filing cabinets of case 
records plus an anonymous but numbered card file 
indexing 2,302 children who were evaluated by 
Dr. Winnicott. Each card gives the age, sex, 
and brief history of the child. The records 
include copies of his notes, the "Squiggle" 
games played with children, referal letters, and 
Dr. Winnicott's priceless evaluations expressed 
in his inimitable fashion. Often a one-visit 
consultation would lead to a four-page single- 
spaced report, a copy of which would be sent to 
the referring physician. These charts, which 
have all names blacked out, will provide us with 
many insights to Winnicott's thinking as well as 
illustrating what problems children were thought 
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to have during this period. The last portion of 
this collection consists of hundreds of Dr. 
Winnicott's letters dating from 1957 to his death, 
and later correspondence concerning him. As 
might be expected there is a great richness and 
variety in these letters. Under our agreement 
with Mrs. Winnicott, a microfilm copy was made 

of the entire collection. The master is being 
kept in a vault, and a copy has been returned to 
Mrs. Winnicott to be deposited in Great Britain 
for use by scholars there. The advisory committee 
to the Winnicott Archives, chaired by Dr. Simon 
Grolnick, is preparing a set of quidelines for 
the proper use of the papers. 


Other major news concerning the Archives is 
the arrival of the initial papers of the Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry. Since this 
organization has played a significant role in 
setting the standards and direction of American 
psychiatry for nearly forty years, it is vital 
to preserve their records. We will report more 
about them in our next report. During the year, 
we also received additional material relating to 
the mental hygiene movement from Emily L. Martin, 
and from the American Foundation for Mental Hygiene 
and the National Association for Mental Health. 


We thank the American Psychopathological 
Association for voting to give us a grant to 
assist with the cataloging of their papers. We 
were fortunate in having Ellen Gilbert, a graduate 
student in the school of library science at 
Columbia University, take an elective internship 
with us this year. Her dedication and interest 
in psychiatry and psychoanalysis helped us with 
our archival collection, for which we are very 
grateful. 
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History of Psychiatry Reference Library 


This library collects the modern studies 
on the history of psychiatry as a field, as well 
as neurophysiology, psychology, and social work. 
This year we continued our usual rate of acquisi- 
tions obtaining eighty books and subscriptions 
and nearly fifty journals and newsletters. In 
addition, through the help of the Frances S. 
Cartmell Fund we obtained 32 volumes of unpublished 
books. This may seem like a contradiction in 
terms; we speak of historical dissertations which 
as typescript manuscripts are strictly speaking 
unpublished, but through the miracle of photo- 
copying technics are available in reduced and 
bound copies through University Microfilms. 
About half again of those we ordered were reserved 
and not immediately available through that route. 
These dissertations covered a variety of topics. 
Six were devoted to general medical background, 
four were on childhood, four on psychology, two 
on literature, while the remainder ‘were on 
psychiatry proper. These studies, which are 
usually the product of at least three years of 
intense labor, vary in quality, but are consist- 
ently useful through their attention to limited 
topics and their intense use of sources both 
published and manuscript. 


The acquisitions of this library come largely 
from the ‘support of the Department of Psychiatry, 
the Frances S. Cartmell Fund, and assisted vary- 
ingly by the Friends and individual gifts. We 
are also particularly grateful to the recent 
authors who have presented copies of their pub- 
lications. 
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Other Gifts Received 


In addition to the sources listed above, 
we would like to express our warm appreciation 
to the following who supported our activities 
by making gifts of books and graphics to our 
historical collections: 


Dr. and Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Ralph M. Crowley 

Dr. George E. Daniels 

Dr. Stanley R. Dean 

Dr. Milton Greenblatt 

Dr. Fred Kaplan 

Dr. Barbara Fass Leavy 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard L. Mazel 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 

Dr. Joshua M. Perman 

Dr. Jeffrey Satinover 

Mr. Peter J. Swales 

Dr. Arthur Zitrin 


We also must give special thanks to the 
two people who became Life Members this past 
year. They are Dr. Francis D. Kane and Dr. John 
N. Loomis. We also express our appreciation to 
Mrs. Louise E. Glass for adding to her endowment 
fund in 1982. 


Membership Information 


An enclosed card lists the various categories 
of membership in the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm 
Historical Library beginning with an annual fee of 
$25. There are opportunities for longer term con- 
tributions which would be acknowledged on bookplates 
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and inserted in volumes purchased through such 
gifts. An endowment fund can be established by 

a gift or bequest in a will of $5,000 or more to 
the Cornell University Medical College. Such 
funds provide a secure source of income and serve 
aS a permanent memorial to the generosity of the 


donor. 


Corporate Friends 


Contributions in the following categories are 
suggested: Annual $500; Contributing $1,000; 
Sustaining $5,000; Patron $10,000. 
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We regret the loss of two Friends in 1982. Dr. 
Daniel Blain was the first Medical Director of the 
American Psychiatric Association. He later authored 
a teaching guide for the history of psychiatry. At 
the time of his death, he was working on the history 
of American psychiatry since World War II. 


| Dr. Frank Glenn was internationally known for 
his surgical research on the liver and bile ducts. 
He was formerly Professor of Surgery and Chairman 
of the Department at the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center. 
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ENDOWMENTS 


The Frances S. Cartmell Fund 
The Louise E. Glass Fund 
The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund 


FOUNDATION GRANTS 


Siegfried & Josephine Bieber 


CORPORATE FRIENDS 


American Psychopathological Assoc. 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 
Mrs. Louise E. Glass 
Dr. Francis D. Kane 
Dr. John N. Loomis 
An Anonymous Friend 


PATRON MEMBERS 


Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr. John E. Deitrick 
Mrs. Oskar Diethelm 
Dr. Frederick F. Flach 
Dr. Barbara Fass Leavy 


Dr. Alan A. McLean 
Dr. Robert Michels 
Dr. Stephen Nordlicht 
Dr. Burtrum C. Schiele 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dr. Evelyn Barish 

Dr. Arnold M. Cooper 

Dr. Norman Dain 

Dr. Hannah S. Decker 

Mr.& Mrs. Birkett R. Elvidge 
Dr. Eli Einbinder 

Mr.& Mrs. Carel Goldschmidt 
Dr. Donald C. Greaves 

Dr. Simon A. Grolnick 

Dr. John Gussen 

Mr. Howard M. Harris 


Dr. Peter T. Janulis 
Dr. Marilyn G. Karmason 
Dr. Bernard Landis 

Dr. William T. Lhamon 
Dr. Bradford G. Murphey 
Dr. Peter I. Ostwald 
Dr. George H. Pollack 
Dr. Robert J. Stoller 
Dr. Hans Syz 

Dr. David D. Thompson 
Dr. Thornton A. Vandersall 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Dr. John M. Astrachan 
Dr. Marie Krisiuk Azar 
Dr. Ralph D. Baker 

Dr. Alexander G. Bearn 
Dr. Aaron T. Beck 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert Berne 
Dr. Helen Blank 

Dr. Edward M. Brown 

Dr. A. Louise Brush 
Mrs. Dorothea Carlson 
Dy. Arthur CC. Carr 

Dr. Remo R. Cerulli 

Dr. Jonathan O. Cole 
Dr. Floyd S. Cornelison 


Dr. James L. Curtis 

Dr. George E. Daniels 

Miss Elizabeth H. Day 

Dr. Marianne Horney Eckardt 
Dr.& Mrs. William A. Frosch 
Dr.& Mrs. Fritz Fuchs 

Dr. James G. Gibbs, Jr. 

Dr. Allan Gibofsky 

Dr. Sander L. Gilman 

Dr. Albert J. Glass 

Dr.& Mrs. Victor Goldin 

Dr. Naomi Goldstein 

Dr. Jean-Yves Gosselin 

Dr. Roger B. Granet 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 


(continued) 
Dr. Francis J. Hamilton Dr. Walter F. Riker, Jr. 
Dr.& Mrs. Thomas F. Henley Dr. Eric Riss 
Dr. M. Dorothea Kerr Dr. Howard P. Rome 
Dr. Lawrence C. Kolb Dr. Barbara Ross 
Dr. Jerome Kroll Ms. Phyllis Rubinton 
Dr. Jay S. Kwawer Dr. George Samios 
Mr.& Mrs. Leslie Larson Dr. Jesse Schomer 
Dr. L. Gerald Laufer Mr.& Mrs. Leslie J. Schreyer 
Dr. H. P. Laughlin Dr. Jeri A. Sechzer 
Drs. A. H. Leighton & Dr. Chas. A. Shamoian 
J. M. Murphy Dr. Anne M. Shuttleworth 
Mr.& Mrs. H. G. Lueck Dr. Barbara Sicherman 
Dr. Lillian McGowan Dr. S. Mouchley Small 
Dr. Bernard Mathis Malloy Dr. Lisa Tallal 
Dr. James F. Masterson Dr. Joseph W. Verhey 
Dr. Julius Mendel Ms. Lillian A. Wahrow 
Mr. Erich Meyerhoff Dr. James H. Wall 
Dr. Anna J. Munster Mrs. Harold G. Wolff 
Dr. Robert Osnos Dr. George J. Wright 
Dr. Edward L. Pinney, Jr. Dr. Harold S. Wright 
Dr. Edwin R. Ranzenhofer Dr. J. M. Zucker 
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This report was prepared by Eric T. Carlson 
and Marilyn Kerr with the assistance of Jacques M. 
Quen, Phyllis Rubinton and Mary Mylenki. 


